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EDITORIAL 


In a nation which has developed a large system of State 
universities it would seem anomalous should there be a 
State which desired a real State university but could not 
create one. Yet it seems that the State of New Jersey 
finds itself almost in such a predicament. The Third 
Annual Report of the New Jersey State Board of Regents 
to the Legislature of the State of New Jersey recently 
published recommends a comprehensive plan for the unifi- 
cation of all public higher education. The proposal for a 
State university system attempts, so far as is humanly 
possible, to reconcile the various factions and institutions 
concerned in the reorganization without losing sight of the 
main quest—securing an integrated system with an authori- 
tative board of control for a real State institution. The 
Report is, no doubt, largely the work of Dr. A. B. Meredith 
whom the State Board of Regents secured some time ago 
as its educational adviser. 

The chief points of the proposed program of reorgani- 
zation involve: (1) The creation, by the Legislature, of 
the ‘University of New Jersey” with a Board of Trustees, 
from nine to twelve members appointed for overlapping 
terms; (2) such university to be designated as the Land 
Grant College of New Jersey; (3) the trustees of the uni- 
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versity to have power to make provision for the purchase, 
by contract with the trustees of any institution of higher 
education. within the State for the University of New 
Jersey of such services of public higher education as may be 
mutually agreed; (4) trustees also to have the power to 
prevent unnecessary duplication in courses of instruction in 
the various divisions of the university; (5) provision for the 
establishment of various professional units or schools 
needed in any well-conceived scheme for a State university; 
(6) a unification policy for the internal administration of 
the university through a university senate and State college 
council. 

The Report also comprises sections devoted to certain 
related problems of higher education in New Jersey, es- 
pecially that of the advantages to the State of a system of 
junior colleges. What the legislature of New Jersey will 
do with this able document in educational statesmanship 
remains to be seen. 


J.0.C. 


Have You Back NumBeErs oF THE JOURNAL 
Tuat You Do Not Want? 


We need back numbers of THE JOURNAL, especially 
November 1927, September 1930, and February 1932. If 
you have any you do not care to keep, we shall be glad to 
have them, sending you in exchange copies of the current 
volume or previous volumes, of which we have a surplus. 

Will you please communicate with The Secretary, The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 26 Washington Place, 
New York, N. Y. Please be sure to state which numbers 
you want in exchange. 




















THE PREPARATION OF THE 
COLLEGE TEACHER 


J. O. CREAGER 


Our American system for the preparation of teachers 
for elementary schools is now about a century old, while 
that for secondary teachers is much less venerable, but 
quite well established. Both have grown to huge propor- 
tions and proposals for the preparation for college teachers 
are becoming more and more insistent. The higher educa- 
cational institutions, which have long fostered the training 
of teachers for the schools below them, have at last sensed 
the incongruity of refusing as patients to take the medicine 
which they prescribe as physicians—a case where what is 
sauce for the goose apparently is regarded as applesauce 
for the gander. To maintain that the need of professional 
preparation diminishes as we go upward in the educational 
scale is equivalent to saying either that there are no teaching 
problems at the top, or that if such problems exist, the 
study of education has nothing to contribute to their solu- 
tion. Either horn of this dilemma can be shown to be an 
uncomfortable place upon which to ride. 

We are living in a period when our institutions of higher 
learning are under fire as never before. Much of the cur- 
rent criticism centers about the college professor and his 
competency as a leader and teacher of youth. The public 
that supports these institutions has little to say about re- 
search, which is, without question, a legitimate function of 
higher education; but this same public has evinced consider- 
able interest lately in the quality of instruction and guidance 
given its sons and daughters. For the alumnus of today is 
the parent of tomorrow, with an atrociously good memory 
and some opinions on other subjects than athletics. 

Our American Ph.D. degree, fashioned largely from 
German borrowings, was not, in its origin, designed to be 
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a professional degree for teachers, but one leading largely 
to research. It has come to pass, however, that this degree 
is now practically a sine qua non for college and university 
professors and the figures show that most holders of the 
degree go into teaching. Thus, what was originally not 
intended to be a teaching degree has become one with no 
corresponding changes in the requirements to meet this new 
demand. 

In the meantime, education as a subject of study has 
largely discarded the old method of theory and doctrine 
and is rapidly developing a large body of scientific knowl- 
edge bearing upon problems of instruction, guidance, 
and administration. No well-informed person can any 
longer maintain that this body of knowledge is useless or 
that is has no bearing upon the solution of urgent problems 
affecting higher education. 

A study of the actual job of being a college teacher 
reveals the fact that there is a lack of adjustment between 
the everyday demands of this position and the requirements 
made upon the candidate for the doctor’s degree. This 
lack of adjustment pertains both to the degree and kind of 
specialization required in the candidate’s chosen field and 
to the lack of professional study. The specialization is 
often too narrow in scope and too intensive in method to 
meet the demands not only of teachers of freshmen and 
sophomores but of upperclassmen as well. The topic 
chosen for the thesis investigation is usually of little signifi- 
cance from the teaching viewpoint, and often of doubtful 
value from the point of view of training in research tech- 
nique. The following poetical effusion of Charles George 
Putney quoted from the Harvard Lampoon is almost too 
true to be funny: 

Fresh from Wisconsin, with an M.A., 
Eager to learn life’s noblest profession— 


That of molding young minds, 
I came to Cambridge 
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‘And studied for the hallowed Ph.D. 

English Literature, I had thought, 

Was a chief glory of the race 

(And a handmaid of the humanities, 

But early and late I crammed Middle English, 
Old Frisian and Early Keltic dialects, 
Grubbed and delved in dusty research 
Among minor and minimi scribblers 

And literary nonentities, 

And in three years I was properly rewarded: 
I received my degree 

And lost all joy and desire of teaching. 


Not less scholarship, but a different kind is needed. In 
any scheme for the preparation of college teachers, it is 
suggested that provision should be made for the following: 
(1) an adequate undergraduate basis in liberal education; 
(2) scholarship, both intensive and comprehensive, in the 
candidate’s chosen field; (3) a comprehensive study of the 
problems of higher education with some apprenticeship 
training in teaching under expert direction; (4) some 
training in research in the candidate’s chosen field. 


WHERE SHALL ADMINISTRATION OF COLLEGE TEACHER 
PREPARATION BE VESTED? 

A recent symposium’ in which the leading graduate 
schools of the country are represented reveals a strange 
impasse. There seems to be a fair consensus of opinion 
to the effect that something must be done regarding the 
training of college teachers. But when the delicate question 
of offering courses in education arises, a pall of respectable 
silence covers the assembly. With the exception of the 
vitriolic scorn of the dean of one prominent graduate school 
directed upon those prejudiced against education courses 
the issue is tactfully avoided. It is apparent that the play 
is expected to go on without Hamlet. We are to profes- 
sionalize teacher preparation at the college level with 
courses in education omitted. With many of our largest 


‘William Stock Gray, ef al., The Training of College Teachers (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1936), viili+242 pages. 
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universities making extensive use of scientific procedures in 
education in the study of instructional and curricular prob- 
lems, the incongruity of this situation is obvious enough. 

The quesion then arises: Are we to have a dual system 
in the administration of graduate study for the preparation 
of college teachers, just as we have in the instance of 
secondary-teacher training? In the latter case, liberal-arts 
colleges and colleges of arts and science within universities 
are administrating one program and schools of education 
another. Few universities have had the courage to deal 
with the problem without equivocation. In few is there a 
respectable degree of codperation in the matter. Profes- 
sional schools of law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
etc., are given undivided control of their program of studies, 
but not so with schools of education. Is the same thing to 
happen between graduate schools of education and graduate 
schools of arts and science with reference to the training 
of university teachers? 

Certain university presidents see that here is an admini- 
strative problem of some proportions. President Hutchins 
of Chicago and President Sproul of California have both 
referred to it in recent inaugural addresses. These men 
have thought of the graduate school as largely a profes- 
sional school for the training of college teachers and of the 
under-graduate school as serving in part as a laboratory or 
training school for apprentice teaching. This is hopeful 
and will undoubtedly stimulate the movement towards pro- 
fessionalizing the university teacher. The divergence of 
point of view between faculty folk in schools of education 
and those in arts colleges, though still quite great, has 
reached the point where it is destined to break down and, 
we hope, in due time disappear. A number of our universi- 
ties have so organized co6perative research upon teaching 
and curricular problems as to put their faculties into team- 
work in this field. A policy of this sort not only produces 
more effective research but deletes departmental boundary 
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lines in the interests of better instruction and student guid- 
ance. Some of the most exacting pieces of educational re- 
search recently a; ,earing from the University of Minne- 
sota have been done by members of the arts-college faculty 
in cooperation with the school of education.2, A man who 
thus schools himself in the procedures of educational re- 
search and participates in a codperative project of this sort 
will undoubtedly go farther to inform himself on the total 
enterprise of higher education in this country. The exten- 
sion of this type of work will also go far towards the 
removal of petty differences of opinion among faculties. 
Reverting to the question of administrative control of 
graduate programs for the preparation of the college 
teacher, it would seem that logically there are three pos- 
sible plans: (1) we may place the function of control in 
charge of the arts and science graduate school with the hope 
that it will eventually come to take a professional point of 
view and address itself definitely to the job of preparing 
college teachers; (2) we may reside this function with 
graduate schools of education trusting that they will not 
overemphasize education courses to the extent of neglecting 
scholarship in subject matter; (3) we may establish some 
sort of administrative “merger” by which all divisions 
offering graduate degrees within a given university may 
agree to administer codperatively the entire scheme of 
graduate study through a common administrative council. 
A recent study® shows that we have at least seven insti- 
tutions which accept as part credit towards the doctor’s 
degree in education courses in academic subject matter. 
There are also certain arts and science graduate schools 
which permit a limited number of courses in education to 
be reckoned towards the doctor’s degree in academic fields. 
Since 1925 the School of Education in New York Univer- 
sity has had in progress a systematic plan for the prepara- 


2See Palmer O. Johnson, Curricular Problems in Science on the College Level (Minneapolis: 
Universty of Minnesota Press, 1930), xvi+188 pages. 

*Nineteenth Yearbook of National Society of College Teachers of Education (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1931), vi+187 pages. 
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tion of college teachers which permits candidates for the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees to divide their programs 
of study between education and academic courses on ap- 
proximately a one-third, two-third basis. 
sufficiently flexible to meet the needs and purposes of the 
individual student. 
are preparing for teaching positions in universities are 
adequately grounded in scholarship in their special fields. 
Candidates definitely preparing for personnel or adminis- 
trative work may increase the proportion of work in educa- 
tion, provided it is clear that their specialization for a 
teaching position in college is adequate. 

If we may reason from our experience in administrating 
undergraduate preparation of teachers, it does not seem 
likely that either of the three plans outlined above will be 
adopted to the exclusion of others. 
undergraduate preparation through schools of education, 
teachers colleges, liberal-arts colleges, and schools of arts 
and science, so we are likely to witness competitive practices 
of a varied sort among graduate institutions. I am not too 
disconsolate about this prospect. 
poor old democracy’s way of arriving at pragmatic truth 
through trial and error. 
enough to see who wins. 

As an example of an organization where the administra- 
tion of the program lies largely with the school of education, 
I am submitting an account of the New York University 


program. 


The plan is 


Care is exercised to see that those who 


As we administer 


It probably represents 


I would only like to live long 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PLAN FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


Origin and Provisions 

In 1924 New York University, under the leadership 
of Dean Withers and the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, drafted a plan for the preparation of subject-matter 
teachers and other types of service for colleges, teachers 
colleges, and universities. This plan required the codpera- 
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tion of the Graduate School of the University and the 
approval of the Council. This, I believe, was the first 
thoroughly conceived scheme, on the graduate level, for the 
professional preparation of all forms of service for the 
higher educational institutions. This organization has now 
been in operation seven years and it is the purpose here to 
give a brief account of the chief features of the plan and 
its administration. 

The basic proposals and underlying philosophy of this 
plan are best stated in a letter from Dean Withers, ad- 
dressed to presidents of teachers colleges in 1925. The 
letter was submitted to this group of executives as a basis 
for discussion and comment at a time when these institutions 
were confronted with the problem of securing teachers of 
academic subject matter who had been professionally pre- 
pared. The following provisions are quoted from Dean 
Withers’s letter: 


Proposals 


1. Provision for three-year graduate curricula leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. 

2. The fundamental spirit and purpose of these curricula to be the 
preparation of men and women to become teachers in colleges, 
universities, and professional schools. 

3. Careful selection on a basis of scholarship and personal fitness of 
the students who are to be admitted to these curricula. 

4. The thesis required for the doctor’s degree to be in some field of 
college and university or professional education with the intention 
that the studies made shall contribute to the improvement of 
teaching and administration in higher education. 

5. The course requirements for the degree to include three types of 
work which are to proceed simultaneously throughout the three- 
year period as follows: 

a) Apprenticeship under guidance and supervision—this ap- 
prenticeship to include both teaching and personnel work. 
The amount of teaching required to be increased through- 
out the three-year period, being least in the first year 
and most in the third. Personnel work to include student 
advising and codperation of students in such activities 
as athletics, dramatic, publicity work, etc. 

b) Courses in subject matter designed to give the student 

a comprehensive and thorough knowledge of the subject 
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or subjects which he intends to teach, culminating in an 
intensive study of some division or aspect of the subject. 
Scholarship to be emvhasized as a basic need in college 
teaching with the understanding, however, that it must 
be a type of scholarship that is alive, growing, and con- 
tagious, that keeps the prospective teacher in intellectual 
sympathy with the undeveloped minds of his college stu- 
dents, conscious both of their past experiences and future 
needs, and finally comprehends the subject taught in its 
relation to life and its value as an instrument of prepara- 
tion of the college student for the rdle which, as a graduate, 
he should play. 

Professional courses in educational theory and practice— 
these courses to include, in addition to such basic subjects 
as educational psychology, educational sociology, philosophy, 
or principles of education, etc., a study of the most effective 
methods of teaching the student’s chosen subject and also 
a study of the organization and administration of higher 
education and its function in American life. 
Approximately the course requirements for two of the 
three years of graduate work to be devoted to subject- 
matter courses and one year to the apprenticeship and 
professional courses. 


Administration of these Provisions 


It will be noted that the chief factors of this plan are: 
(1) that it is a joint enterprise between the faculty of the 
School of Education and the faculty of the Graduate School 
of arts and sciences; (2) that approximately two thirds 
of the course work of the future college teacher is to be 
devoted to the field of his subject-matter specialization and 
one third to the study of education; (3) that a new type 
of subject-matter scholarship is emphasized; (4) that the 
work in education comprises both basic subjects and courses 
in the field of higher education; (5) that provision is to be 
made for apprenticeship in both teaching and advisory 
work. 

In the actual administration of these provisions it has 
been found that most of our students come to us after 
having taken their bachelor’s and master’s degrees else- 
where. The majority of these students have majored in 
some academic subject as undergraduates and have devoted 
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all or most of their master’s degree program to a continua- 
tion of this specialization. They are, in many cases, not 
greatly in need of more courses in their special field, but if, 
after consultation, it is found that such courses are desir- 
able, they are required to take them. Many of these candi- 
dates come to us from prominent teaching positions on 
college or university staffs. Our uniform policy has been to 
emphasize adequate mastery of the field of specialization 
and to keep the number of education courses down to a 
reasonable minimum. If, however, a graduate student de- 
sires to change his objective from that of teaching to ad- 
ministrative or personnel work, he may map out his pro- 
gram accordingly, provided that he can satisfy the faculty 
that his previous preparation in academic subject-matter 
field has been adequate. This is done because it is realized 
that deans, college presidents, etc., are not ordinarily re- 
cruited in terms of registrars’ records of the number of 
credit points they possess in higher education. We do have 
each year, however, a number of students who already hold 
important positions as administrative or advisory officers 
in some college or university and who desire to specialize 
in their respective fields in their work for the doctor’s 
degree. For such candidates our regulations are flexible 
enough to provide a desirable program. 

Relative to the character of the thesis topic referred to 
in number 4 of the above proposals it may be said that our 
provisions permit the candidate to write upon what is called 
a “content” topic. Our catalogue provision reads as 
follows: ‘Thesis on some appropriate problem relating to 
the content or teaching (on college level) of the candidate’s 
major subject.”” Usually where such a thesis topic is chosen, 
it is not difficult to show that the investigation has at least 
“educational implications’ of some significance to the pro- 
fession of college teaching. If it did not, let the reader 
provide his own comment. 

Provision 3 above relates to the problem of selection of 
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candidates. The School of Education last year provided 
a new form of preliminary examination which must be taken 
within the first six weeks after the candidate has matricu- 
lated for his doctor’s degree. This examination is required 
of all candidates for the doctorate in the School of Educa- 
tion and it is a personal fitness or aptitude examination 
rather than a subject-matter scholarship test. The selec- 
tive process goes on, to be sure, through the subsequent 
program for the degree by means of course work, term 
papers, examinations, and thesis. A comprehensive final 
written examination in the candidate’s special field is re- 
quired. 


Type of Courses Being Offered 

Three different departments offer general or institutional 
courses bearing upon problems in the field of higher educa- 
tion. These are the departments of college education, 
teachers college and normal-school education, and personnel 
administration. The special subject-matter departments 
are also developing courses which deal with methods of 
teaching at the college level. The 1932-1933 catalogue 
of the School of Education carries two courses in personnel 
administration which deal with college and university prob- 
lems, and eight courses in the field of college and university 
education. The department of teachers college and 
normal-school education offers a still larger number of 
courses in that field. We have found that the courses re- 
ceiving the largest enrollments in the department of col- 
lege education are the course on the Improvement of 
College Teaching and another course entitled College and 
University Education, which is largely an historic and 
comparative study of higher education in this country and 
in Europe. A course on the junior college and a seminar 
in college and university administration are also offered. 


Kinds of Students Who Come to Us 


It has already been indicated that the type of graduate 
student we get is rather mature both scholastically and 
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professionally. To show that in a concrete way let us take 
the personnel of last year’s class on the Improvement of 
College Teaching. In this class of 46 graduate students, 
three had had experience as college deans, ten held pro- 
fessorial rank in their respective colleges, five held the 
rank of assistant professor, and ten the rank of instructor. 
The remainder had not had experience as college teachers. 
As indicative of the representative groups we are getting in 
these classes it may be said that in this class the following 
institutions of higher learning were represented: St. Chris- 
topher’s College, Madras, India; University of Saskatche- 
wan; State College, Pullman, Washington; University of 
Colorado; University of Wyoming; State College, Gunni- 
son, Colorado; Westminster Junior College, Utah; Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkan- 
sas; State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas; University 
of Louisiana; Berea College, Kentucky; College of the 
City of New York; St. John’s College; Hunter College; 
Drexel Institute; New Jersey College for Women; School 
of Pharmacy, Columbia University; Rutgers College; 
Upsala College. 

It is evident that mature students coming with their 
varied experiences from such a large range of institutions 
have much to contribute to the discussion of almost any 
topic arising in the field of college or university education 
and thus to a large extent set the pace for the quality of 
the work done. 


EDUCATIONAL ECONOMICS—A NEW 
SYNTHESIS 


WILLIAM WITHERS 


For education, one of the most important results of the 
last two years of business depression has been the in- 
creased popular interest in economics. In the years fol- 
lowing the World War this interest has grown steadily 
and it has had at least three important effects upon educa- 
tion. In the first place, schools of commerce in universities 
have grown more rapidly than any other type of profes- 
sional school, with the possible exception of schools of 
education. In large cities they have attained the size of 
independent universities and thousands of students in them 
are taking courses in economics. According to H. G. 
Shields, their annual number reaches approximately 50,000 
when it is added to that of students taking economics in 
arts colleges. In the second place, similar courses in econo- 
mics have been introduced into the high schools to such an 
extent that, according to the statistics furnished by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 147,035 students were 
enrolled in these courses in 1927-1928. In New York City 
alone as many as two hundred teachers of economics are 
now employed. Finally, during these years economic 
matter has been introduced into the curriculum of the 
elementary school. 

In spite of this new interest in an old subject students 
and teachers seem far from satisfied with the way it is 
being taught. Only recently the seniors of a large Eastern 
college voted economics the dullest of all their subjects. 
The conversations that I have had with students (some of 
whom at least were not my own) have revealed the same 
attitude. I have even listened to faculty discussions where 
the topic was how to make economics interesting. It should 
not be assumed, however, that neither college nor high- 
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school teachers have made efforts to solve this teaching 
problem. The members of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation in 1925 and 1926 held round-table discussions on 
the teaching of economics in college and committees were 
appointed to help work out programs for the teaching of 
social studies in high schools. The discussion of the 
teaching of economics at the college level became a subject 
of lively interest as the result of a very frank article written 
by John Ise in 1922. This article stated very clearly some 
of the issues involved. He believed that economic prin- 
ciples could not be grasped until specialized courses in 
money and banking and labor problems had been taken. 
To him economic theory was not a separate entity. He 
said that there is no “separate body of economic truth 
which can be carved out and designated as principles.” 
General economics should round out the factual knowledge 
of the student and codrdinate his knowledge of economic 
theory. 

These opinions of Professor Ise caused many college 
teachers to reconsider their teaching objectives. It was 
obviously necessary to do this in order to pass judgment 
upon his proposal that the general course in economics be 
shifted to the senior year. Consequently, at one of the 
meetings of the Association, H. L. Lutz proposed three 
other objectives: familiarity with economic institutions, 
improvement of reasoning, and improvement of citizenship. 
At a later date Raymond T. Bye again urged knowledge of 
institutions and training in “logical and accurate” thinking 
but in his discussion the third objective, training for citizen- 
ship, was converted into training for “social altruism.” 
The discussions of the statements of these three men added 
very little to their analyses. No definite suggestions as to 
how their aims were to be accomplished have got into 
print and after 1926 no other meetings were held to discuss 
pedagogical questions. Since then occasional articles have 
appeared and a study has been made by Dr. L. C. Marshall 
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on the statistics of economics in collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. The latter’s work, though of great value, does not 
deal directly with the question of objectives. It is probable 
that each college department has gone ahead independently 
solving its own problems and in a few colleges the general 
course has been abandoned altogether. College teachers 
apparently believe that no further progress can be made 
except through the writing of new textbooks. 

The many new books and the revisions of old books 
show, however, that the colleges are still struggling with 
their elementary courses. The extent to which these new 
books solve their problems is uncertain. At least they have 
the advantage that so long as one’s students do not have 
acquaintances in other colleges studying other texts, the 
teacher may back himself up by the prestige of his own 
department’s printed page. He does not need to suffer 
the embarrassment of disagreeing with the text and the 
consequent loss of confidence. So far as the objectives of 
Lutz and Bye are concerned, most texts are still too heavily 
laden with economic “‘principles” and the information about 
institutions is too inadequate or inappropriate to satisfy 
them. There is no reason to suppose that altruism, citizen- 
ship, or thinking are much improved. 

Some attempts have also been made to improve the 
work of the high schools during these years. Both college 
and high-school teachers have worked at this task. As far 
back as 1918 a committee of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation reported on economics in the secondary schools. As 
a result of this report a committee was appointed to draw 
up a plan for the teaching of social studies in secondary 
schools as distinct from economics. It reported in Decem- 
ber 1921 and proposed an arrangement for the social 
studies which was subsequently published by the Associa- 
tion. In 1919 a “Commission on Correlation of Secondary 
and Collegiate Education with Particular Reference to 
Business Education” had been established by the Associa- 
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tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. It consisted of 
representatives of the Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, as well as the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. The Commission 
finally submitted a plan which resembled closely that of the 
committee of the American Economic Association men- 
tioned above. 

The immediate result of the work of these two com- 
mittees was the organization of a joint commission con- 
sisting of two representatives of each of the following 
organizations: the American Historical Association, the 
American Economic Association, the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business, the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the American Political Science Association, and the 
National Council of Teachers of Geography. This joint 
association was instructed to continue the study of the 
presentation of social studies in the secondary schools. 
The history of these various committees has been written 
up, in a volume entitled Social Studies in the Secondary 
Schools, under the auspices of the above mentioned com- 
mission of the collegiate schools of business. The entry of 
these economic and business associations into the field of 
secondary education is the most recent phase of a long 
history in which the secondary-school curriculum has been 
subjected to the influence of essentially collegiate associa- 
tions. For example, in 1898 and 1905 committees of the 
American Historical Society and in 1905 and 1911 com- 
mittees of the American Political Science Association were 
appointed to draw up similar plans for the secondary-school 
curriculum. The most obvious result of all these commit- 
tees has been to introduce more history, then more govern- 
ment, and finally economics and sociology into the high 
schools. This follows naturally the trend of popular in- 
terest towards economics. So far as the methods of teach- 
ing economics are concerned the effect has been first to 
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introduce neoclassical economic principles, and later, in the 
West at any rate, to increase the amount of sociology and 
institutionalism in economics. In New York City, however, 
neoclassical economics is still taught to a large extent. 
This is due partly to the spirit of independence that char- 
acterizes the school system of that city. 

In these outside influences individual students of social 
studies, particularly in schools of education, have also 
played a part. The work of H. O. Rugg, of C. H. Judd, 
and of L. C. Marshall is well known. It is difficult to say 
just how much influence they have upon the teaching of 
economics. If one may judge the methods of teaching 
economics by the character of the textbooks used, their 
influence has not been very great. H. G. Shields found out 
by means of a post-card questionnaire that Ely and Wicker, 
Fay, Carver and Thompson are the texts most used in the 
high schools outside of New York City. In that city texts 
by Feier, Faubel, Fay, and Reilly are most commonly used. 
All of these books I have cited are rather heavy with prin- 
ciples. At any rate they do not much resemble the social- 
study readings of Dr. Rugg and they follow fairly closely 
the outlines and objectives of neoclassical college texts. 

In the Chicago schools the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent. There vocational guidance and elementary econo- 
mics are combined in a half-year course, the other half 
year being taken up with United States history and civics. 
The economic material presents some of the simpler 
thoughts that have developed about the institutions of pro- 
duction, the exchange of goods, and some selected economic 
problems. Some of these thoughts are among the simplest 
in neoclassical economics. There is, however, indicated in 
the syllabus a great amount of the simple institutionalism 
and economic history of Leverett Lyon and L. C. Marshall. 
Lyon’s Making a Living is used in the course. These con- 
ditions arose from a revision of the course in social studies 
in the junior high schools by a committee of which Miss 
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Isabella Dolton, assistant superintendent of schools, was 
chairman. The committee included a group of superiften- 
dents, teachers, and principals. Its work was begun in 
1926 and finished three years later. There is little doubt 
that the work of the men at the University of Chicago was 
partly responsible for these changes. 

The most significant aspect of this work by the Chicago 
schools is not, however, the extent of outside influence. It 
is the fact that within the school systems themselves im- 
portant changes are projected in the teaching of economics. 
In the High School Teachers’ Economics Association of 
New York City discussions have been going on recently 
over a possible revision of the syllabus for economics. A 
committee has been appointed to consider a rearrangement 
of the subject matter of the course around several impor- 
tant economic problems. 

That some salutary changes have been made in the 
teaching of economics since the war in both colleges and 
high schools is thus certain. I am convinced, however, 
that they are by no means adequate. A questionnaire that 
I sent out to most of the college teachers in New York 
State and the high-school teachers in New York City last 
year supports this belief. In both colleges and high schools 
over one third of the teachers regards the teaching of 
general economics as poor. 

Assuming that answers to this questionnaire are repre- 
sentative of college conditions generally and high-school 
conditions in New York City, what is the reason for such 
a large margin of failure in solving these problems? It 
would seem that, if there is any one most important reason, 
it is the faulty methods by which the teaching objectives 
are selected. This reason was suggested in part by the 
questionnaire which required the college and high-school 
teachers to check the objectives which they considered most 
suitable for general economics. When the selections of 
high-school and college teachers were compared it was 
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found that the college teachers ranked highest such aims 
as imparting factual knowledge about social institutions, 
increasing the sense of social interdependence, and the 
avoidance of common economic fallacies. The high-school 
teachers ranked first the teaching of economic principles, 
and training for citizenship. Improvement of consumption 
was selected almost equally by both groups. 

Certain anomalies appear at once in this comparison. 
Thus high-school teachers who on the average know less 
about economic theory than college teachers are the more 
eager to teach it. For some reason, also, high-school 
teachers place a greater emphasis upon citizenship than do 
the college teachers. I think it is fair to say that, had the 
high-school teachers in New York City been less indepen- 
dent of college influences, they would probably not be 
emphasizing principles so strongly at the present time. In 
the emphasis upon principles and citizenship and teaching 
students to think, an idealistic and formalistic approach 
is indicated that would have been minimized by the colleges. 
The college teachers, on the other hand, would not have 
dropped their discussion of objects before they were made 
more concrete, if they had had the interest in psychology 
and educational methods that so characterizes the people 
in the high schools. It thus appears that if the objectives 
of high-school and college teaching were determined through 
the codperation of these two groups a better balance might 
be achieved for both, as well as better articulation of the 
work at both levels. 

There are two problems facing education today that are 
of paramount importance. One of these is the problem of 
determining educational objectives; the other is the prob- 
lem of coédrdination and articulation. These two problems 
are essentially one, that of codrdination. The difficulties 
of choosing satisfactory objectives and then making them 
concrete and real by applying them to actual social rela- 
tionships would not be nearly so great if more codrdination 
and codperation were employed. Different persons and 
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agencies with different proximate purposes should be called 
in for help. It will not be enough merely for high-school 
and college teachers in one subject to get together. This 
fact is not nearly so well recognized as it should be. Dr. 
Judd is, however, thoroughly convinced that this is the cor- 
rect approach. He believes that courses in social studies 
should be prepared by the largest possible codperation of 
trained specialists and a few selected teachers who are 
given time to perfect their work. He has said that he 
“once entertained the hope that the higher administrative 
officers of the school system, the principals and superinten- 
dents, would take a direct hand in preparing social-science 
lessons.” He saw ‘the National Association of High 
School Principals make two spasmodic efforts and lapse 
into the usual apathy of the tired administrative officer.” 
He therefore hopes that these administrators will codperate 
in finding some one besides themselves to do the work. 
Professor L. C. Marshall is of much the same opinion. 
He would call the sociologist and the psychologist to the 
aid of the economist. He says “. . . . the economic 
aspects of this matter cannot be wisely considered as sepa- 
rate and distinct from the rest of the social structure. 
There is after all no such thing as an economic order. . .” 
One might quote from other men of note who believe that 
a cooperation of social scientists is necessary. Millions of 
dollars have been contributed to the writing of an encyclo- 
pedia to treat the social sciences synthetically and two of 
the most prominent research organizations in America are 
founded on this principle. There is today in the field of 
economic theory a decided trend in the direction of social 
synthesis as witnessed by the work of the institutionalists 
and those who are interested in some sort of improved 
social control. It may be a proud gesture for an economist 
or any other social scientist to say he can stand alone. In 
the light of recent business and social trends there is no 
more unwise policy. Dr. Dewey whose experience in 
education entitles his opinions to respect, has said to econo- 
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mists: “Society looks hopefully to you to find methods of 
controlling financial convulsions and business depressions 
—and if education can help we are ready to codperate.” 
Codperation is, therefore, the essence of social-science 
wisdom. 

Let us take, for example, the objectives of teaching 
economics mentioned above. In regard to training for 
citizenship, if this has any concrete meaning, it is that the 
citizen must be trained in certain habits of thought and 
action in regard to economic problems which satisfy the 
demands of a certain economic philosophy. Take first 
the philosophy: Has specialization in the subject of econo- 
mics given rise to any satisfactory philosophy upon which 
such an objective may be based? Before the teacher of 
economics in high school or college can have a reasonable 
philosophic basis for his work, there must be a crossing of 
ideas between the economist and the socially minded phil- 
osopher. Still more, since this sort of philosophy involves 
civic affairs, the student of political science should be called 
in. But suppose that we have fearlessly erected our social 
philosophy, the relation of it to economic action depends 
upon a thorough knowledge of the actual ways in which 
this action through the individual comes about. You can- 
not rely on Marshallian or any other brand of economic 
theory to give you this. Vocational and economic surveys 
would get at the facts but, lacking that, a closer contact 
with business men and actual economic conditions in rela- 
tion to these problems would be the next best source of 
help. It is for that reason that some functional contacts 
between economics teachers and personnel managers is 
greatly needed. 

In regard to training for consumption, Hazel Kyrk, who 
is the first authority in the United States, says that the 
schools can do little in training students in the ‘‘technology 
of purchase.” That leaves to them two objectives: the 
increase of rational use and the improvement of the social 
standards of consumption. How is the mere economist to 
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accomplish these purposes unaided again by philosophy, by 
education, and by contacts with business men? If these 
problems are really solved, as they must be, by the par- 
ticularization of the actual reactions of the students to life 
conditions, much more exchange of knowledge and research 
will be needed than is now being carried on. We cannot 
satisfy ourselves with such things as artificial criticisms of 
advertising. 

Finally, let us take the objectives of training to read the 
newspaper intelligently and of training to think. You are 
doubtless familiar with the recent criticisms of the loans 
to the Republic of Colombia. In one sense ability to think 
consists of the power to manipulate facts in a problem in 
such a way as to reach a satisfactory answer; and ability 
to read the papers intelligently consists of ability to read 
them in such a way as to promote satisfactory thinking. 
Success in thinking, the primary object, is usually judged 
by the satisfactory character of the solutions reached and 
not merely by the logic employed. The logic is subordinate 
to the soundness of the solutions. To some minds, there- 
fore, if a student concluded after thinking about the Colom- 
bia affair that capitalistic government lead to dishonesty, it 
would be considered bad thinking; to others, good. This 
state of affairs arises out of the fact that economic theory 
sets up today certain axioms in the form of economic prin- 
ciples which are supposed to guide thought to the right 
conclusions. These axioms are frequently more philoso- 
phic than scientific. But, as Professor Raup has pointed 
out, they can never be scientific until a larger field of atti- 
tudes has been explored. Economists, if they want to be 
scientific in getting students to think, must, paradoxically 
enough, seek the aid of the philosopher. The latter may, 
however, be disguised as the business man, the sociologist, 
or the educator. The only thing certain is that economists 
cannot do this by isolating themselves. 

It must not be concluded, however, that the teaching of 
economics should consist solely of the teaching of precepts 
and morals disguised as economic principles. To some 
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extent it always will and should be this. There are, how- 
ever, some broad economic generalizations, approaching, 
it is true, the nature of truisms, which it may be worth while 
to teach. But certainly, outside of the graduate schools, 
theories that many competent authorities are uncertain 
about, and which are very complicated and do not closely 
affect the life of most citizens, should not be taught. Too 
frequently we have found that so-called economic laws 
consist of trends of human behavior which last only a few 
years at the most, are departed from by the actual pheno- 
mena by wide margins, and can be removed altogether by 
new social control such as has been set up recently in 
Russia. Such has been the character of some of the 
generalizations that have been taught in the past and that 
are, unfortunately, still being taught in some places. 

But physicists and biologists, such as Eddington and 
Haldane, are pointing out the importance of philosophy, 
values, and variability in higher scientific relationships of 
which the organic life of man or society is the very highest 
type. Human freedom is being released from the chains 
of the mechanist by men like Haldane, who point out that 
organisms are not explained by such an approach. This 
should allow a renewed emphasis upon values and phil- 
osophy. 

In this renewed emphasis two things must be avoided. 
As Raup and Thorndike have insisted, the new moral basis 
must be broad and impartial. Impartiality is for these 
men an essential feature of science. It is thus that phil- 
osophy may be made scientific and a new synthesis secured. 
In addition the new morality must be built up out of and 
in harmony with the existing human relationships, and to 
do this the area to which it applies must be limited in 
time and space. Thus, local conditions must be taken into 
account. We have pointed out that, in attempting to make 
any given educational objective concrete, we must go 
beyond overgeneral theories of sociology and economics 
to the facts of life in a given locality and at a given time. 
Our social problems will not be solved by taking sociologi- 
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cal or economic theories, making them simple and speci- 
ously concrete, doctoring them with educational psychology, 
and then applying them to students in courses. Codpera- 
tively the economic, sociologic, business, and educational 
expert looking at the facts anew, locally and over limited 
periods, with the object of discovering how the conditions 
of education and business should and can be controlled 
organically—with a fair regard to all these points of 
view—may be able through education and industry to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

Granting that this is the correct point of view, what is 
now being done to work out such an integration? In 
educational and economic theory, in philosophy and bi- 
ology, there are trends of thought which seem pointed to- 
wards such an integration. The work of Pigou and Hob- 
son, though it may not have been very fruitful to date, 
indicates this direction in the solution. An interesting at- 
tempt is being made at Teachers College by Professor 
Harold F. Clark to bring together education and econo- 
mics. It is from this approach, that of relating education 
and economics, that it seems to the writer one may expect 
the most promising results. The educator is usually much 
better acquainted with biology, sociology, psychology, and 
philosophy than any other one type of social scientist. 
When he becomes interested in economics or at least eco- 
nomic facts, he has the basis for working out on a limited 
scale the codperation and codrdination of the various points 
of view that seem desirable. With the next step, bringing 
together the actual representatives of various groups minus 
the excess baggage of older theories to consider welding 
the local facts together into an organized local plan, the 
solution of our educational problems may be near. An 
attempt is now on foot in New York City to organize such 
a local planning body. On January 7, 1932, an educational 
economics association was formed in which high-school and 
college economics teachers, professors of educational econo- 
mics, and educational sociology and personnel managers 
are represented. 














THE OCCURRENCE OF MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
SINCE 1100 A.D. 


WALTER A. LUNDEN 


Educational institutions are a part of the social structure 
which has appeared in time and in space. They belong to 
the major social institutions, together with the state, the 
military, and the church. Schools, like other social institu- 
tions, are the residue or the depositions of a past culture. 
Morphologically, they are the crystallizations of the social 
configuration of a people. As the Gestalt has changed 
from time to time and place to place the character of the 
respective centers of learning has also changed.t The 
Renaissance and the Reformation created educational enter- 
prises, peculiar to the day, which spread over Europe and 
the West, and in like manner Soviet Russia has been estab- 
lishing special schools suited to her singular needs. 

It is the purpose of this study to determine the occur- 
rence, the character, and the number of educational institu- 
tions in the Western world from 1100 to 1930 A.D. In 
addition, some of the factors which occasioned the changes 
of the various schools from century to century will be 
suggested. 


METHOD AND MATERIAL 


The material in this investigation includes 779 educa- 
tional institutions of higher learning now in existence which 
have been established since 1100 A.D. The information 
has been taken from the 1930 edition of Minerva and a 
few other sources indicated below.” Five types of educa- 
tional institutions have been chosen as arbitrary categories: 


1This does not mean to imply that educational institutions are static, changed only by 
the shifting character of a given civilization. In many instances the schools have been 
the moving force in bringing about changes in a society. The above statement is made in 
a broad general sense; #.e., an industrial period will naturally build technical schools and 
a militaristic period, military schools. 

*Minerva, Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt (Berlin und Leipzig: W. De Gruyter, 1930). 
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the university, the college, the theological seminary, the 
technical schools, and the pedagogical institute. In general 
the distinction between a college and a university is one of 
degree rather than kind. For this reason the university is 
taken to include studia generalia or a group of colleges 
and several faculties. A university may and often does 
include a theological seminary, but this lies in the nature 
of a university. The theological school is taken as separate 
from the university. The college is used in the American 
sense of a school of liberal arts granting the degree of 
bachelor of arts or master of arts. Therefore this does 
not include the great number of German Gymnasia or 
Hochschulen. State normal schools which have recently 
become teachers’ colleges in the United States have also 
been omitted. A school which specializes in some form 
of industrial studies along advanced lines is classified as a 
technical school. The pedagogical group is used in the 
European sense, comprising those special schools for the 
training of teachers for secondary education. 


THE AGE OF LIVING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Chart A illustrates the total number of existing institu- 
tions which have been founded since 1100, arranged by ten- 
year periods. Prior to 1750 there are three periods in 
which a relatively large number of institutions were 
founded. They cluster around the midpoint of the thir- 
teenth century, the same in the fifteenth, and the last half 
of the sixteenth century. The first period, 1225 to 1275, 
marks the rise of universities in Europe. Chronologically 
these follow upon the Crusades and contacts with Arab 
culture and are the results of social mobility. The structure 
of these early schools was that of a teaching guild or uni- 
versity. The thirteenth century was the period of the great 
schoolmen, Abelard, Albert Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventura, Roger Bacon, etc. The universities appeared 
in Italy, France, and England. The second period of 1425 
to 1480 marks the high tide of the Renaissance. About 
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twenty universities were founded in those years which re- 
main today. Germany led other European countries in the 
number established. In the third period from 1550 to 
1625, 42 major institutions were established, 38 of these 
being universities and 14 theological seminaries. The 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation account for the 
appearance of these schools, for ecclesiastical divisions 
necessitate separate educational centers. 


CHART A 


THe ActruaL NuMBER oF Major EpucaTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Founpep Since 1100 A. D. 


(By 10-year periods) 


SWOLLM LEMS 





YEARS 


Since 1750 the number of schools established each 
decade has grown rapidly, except for a slight slowing up 
between 1890 and 1910. A large number have been estab- 
lished in the United States—since the midpoint of the 
eighteenth century, in all 249 or about thirty per cent of 
the total: The great increase in the number of schools in 
the past 175 years has synchronized with the Industrial 
and Social Revolution, the advancement of science, and the 
increased mobility of population. 

It is known that a large number of schools have been 
founded during the past eight hundred years but not all 
have survived to the present day. Many institutions estab- 
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lished in periods of controversy were short lived and led a 
migratory life. It has been said that wherever Abelard 
went, the University of Paris went with him. In a large 
number of instances the schools were founded by indi- 
viduals, in which case the school died with the teacher or 
founder. Schools like individuals have suffered at the 
hands of revolutions and great disasters. Some have passed 
away with the decay of a certain people or have been de- 
stroyed by invading nations. The brilliant universities of 
the Arabian and Saracenic culture have left little to mark 
their short scintillating careers of the tenth and eleventh 
century. Other schools have been closed by imperial or 
papal decree. Plagues have removed entire universities, 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, + SCHOOLS 
AND PEDAGOGICAL SCHOOLS FOUNDED SINCE 1100 A.D 


(By 25-year periods) 
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leaving but the empty buildings. In order to determine the 
exact mortality of all the educational institutions it would 
be necessary to search farther than the scope of this in- 
vestigation permits. Even then, perhaps, the final answer 
would not be conclusive. 

Table 1 depicts the age distribution of educational insti- 
tutions under consideration. From this it is clear that the 
greater number of schools have been founded within the 
past 125 years. Approximately 77.2 per cent have been 
established since 1800. The nineteenth century was a 
period of tremendous growth in all types of schools. More 
were founded in this period than in all the other centuries. 


TABLE 2 


OCCURRENCE OF MAJOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
(By 25-year periods in Leading Countries) 
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Table 2 shows the occurrence of institutions for impor- 
tant countries by twenty-five-year periods. This reveals 
the development and spread of schools in time and in space 
for the past eight hundred years. There were four univer- 
sities founded prior to 1100 but thése were not included 
in the table. There is some evidence to show that a school 
was established at Cairo, Egypt, in 970 A.D., but it was 
short lived. There were three institutions organized in 
Italy in the eleventh century but their existence was periodic. 
These were Bologna, founded about 1000, Parma in 1025, 
and Salerno in 1089. The latter had a school of medicine 
as early as 850 A.D., which led medieval Europe in medical 
studies. By 1817 it had passed out of existence. It is 
evident from the table that the United States far exceeds 
all other countries in the number of schools founded 
for the period. Germany ranks second and England third. 
The establishment of 62 institutions in the Orient in the 
past century is largely the result of the influence of the 
Occident. While these schools are in a sense, new, these 
nations had their respective educational systems long be- 
fore those of the West. 


FOUNDERS 


In the main it has been difficult to determine the founder 
or founders of a number of the institutions. Generally, 
the earlier schools were established either by kings or 
nobility, the papacy or the church. In some instances an 
outstanding teacher created a school around himself. A 
few were begun by the migration of students and faculty 
from an existing institution, either by choice or expulsion. 
The following table has been formulated from the infor- 
mation which G. Compayré gives in his work on Abelard.* 
Four of those which arose independently were established 
by the migration of members of existing schools to other 
parts of Europe. Of the 47 founded in these two centuries 
only 28 exist to the present day. 


%G. Compayré, Abelard and the Origin and Early History of the Universities (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893), pp. 50-52. 
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TABLE 3 
FOUNDERS OF UNIVERSITIES IN THE THIRTEENTH AND 
FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


How Founded 


Century King Papacy Independently Total 
13th 11 4 4 19 
14th 11 i4 3 28 


Total 22 18 7 47 





The occurrence of educational institutions in South 
America as early as 1550, three fourths of a century before 
the first school in North America, is due to the efforts of 
the Society of Jesus. The same organization established 
a number of schools in Spain. Any mention made of the 
development of educational institutions in Europe should 
not omit the universities of the Arabs, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Bagdad was the capital of letters as 
well as the seat of the Caliph. Benjamin Tudela relates 
in his [tinerary that he saw more than “twenty schools for 
the propagation of philosophy” in Alexandria.* Cairo also 
contained a large number of splendid schools, well equipped 
and financed. One source indicates that the University of 
Cairo had an annual income of 250,000 ducats with sub- 
stantial buildings.’ Of all the famous Arabian schools none 
was greater than those built in Cordova, Granada, and 
Seville. The later efforts of Europe are but feeble attempts 
by comparison to the brilliancy of the short-lived Saracenic 
culture. While this phase of the subject is tremendously 
interesting, it lies beyond the scope of this paper. 


CHARACTER OF INSTITUTIONS FOUNDED 


Except for the great number of universities founded in 
the nineteenth century the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century surpasses all other periods. There were a large 
number of schools founded earlier but they were not purely 
universities. Many were established around the episcopal 


4S. S. Laurie, The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1891), pp. 89-90. 

A ducat varied in value according to the country and the times from 83 cents to $2.28. 
For this reason the exact value of the 250,000 cannot be estimated definitely. 
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schools in Europe. The University of Paris has always 
been considered the first university on the Continent. It is 
significant because “the universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
in England, of Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg, and Cologne 
in Germany derive their formal constitution, the tradition 
of their education and their modes of instruction from 
Paris.’”* 

When the University of Paris excluded foreign students 
from its lectures in 1167, the English scholars in residence 
left for the British Isles and organized Oxford University. 
Some years later a migration of students from Oxford 
began the University of Cambridge, in 1207 or 1209. 

At this point it may be of interest to draw a comparison 
between the universities of the present time and those of 
the past. Educational institutions of today are known for 
their great wealth, endowment, and physical equipment. 
That which made a university of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century remarkable was its lack of equipment and 
its poverty. 

‘What rendered the University of Paris especially powerful, 
nay positively formidable, was its poverty. The university did 
not possess so much as a building of its own, but commonly 
was obliged to hold its meetings in the cloisters of friendly 
monastic orders. Its existence thus assumed a purely spiritual 


(intellectual) character, and was rendered permanently inde- 
pendent of the temporal authority.” 


With the rise of the Industrial Revolution and the growth 
of wealth in the nineteenth century, universities grew 
rapidly throughout the West, so that there were more than 
64 institutions of this character founded in the third quar- 
ter of the same century. 

Chronologically the college is of much more recent origin 
than the university. The former did not appear as a defi- 
nite institution until the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Ninety-two per cent of the present colleges have been 
founded since 1800. Sectarianism and denominationalism 


*Compayré, op. cit., p. 61. 
"Laurie, op. cit., p. 161. 
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account for the establishment of the large number of 
colleges in the United States from 1825 to 1875. Each 
church body set up schools peculiar to itself. Since this 
time the number of colleges founded annually has decreased 
notably.® 

Prior to the Reformation theological learning obtained 
in the various universities of Europe. When the doctrinal 
differences arose with the religious revolt, the Protestant 
leaders founded separate and distinct schools or seminaries 
to promulgate and defend their particular doctrines. The 
first of these was a school founded at Marburg in 1527. 
Then for a period of seventy-five years a large number of 
such institutions spread over Western Europe. As a 
Counter-Reformation move the Society of Jesus established 
their respective seminaries. These spread to the new world 
and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

With the religious revival of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the multiplication of denominations 
and sects, the number of theological schools arose in the 
United States and Canada. Since that period the roll of 
divinity schools founded each year has been declining 
rapidly. In the first quarter of the present century the 
number has fallen to a level equal to that of the eighteenth 
century. 

As industry and commerce have advanced throughout 
the world the number of technical schools has been 
increasing rapidly. Prior to 1800 they were few such 
schools either in the United States or Europe. Since 1825 
the number of technical institutions founded each year has 
continued to increase even to the first quarter of the present 
century. More than half have been built since 1880. 

At this point it may be well to suggest a trend in educa- 
tional institutions which is already evident. The number 
of colleges and theological schools founded annually has 
consistently been decreasing since 1850, whereas the number 


"It may be contended that the college preceded the university in point of origin. The 
data here concerns only those which have remained colleges and those which are definitely 
known as universities at the present time. 
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of technical schools has increased. This situation may be 
taken as a reflection of our present industrial society. As 
pointed out earlier, a given time may be characterized by 
the institutions which it builds. 

The establishment and development of major educational 
institutions appears to have passed through various stages. 
At the outset the studia generalia appeared in point of 
time. Then with each succeeding century there came 
special schools, colleges, theological and technical insti- 
tutes. In other words the process of change has been that 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity. This would be even 
more evident if the highly specialized institutions were con- 
sidered, as schools of mines, engineering, drama, military, 
and all the rest. In a sense the educational institutions 
manifest the same change through which other social insti- 
tutions pass. First, there is a period of an incoherent, 
unorganized program, with wide latitude during which 
individuals play an important role. After this stage is 
past there appears the phenomenon of organization and 
differentiation. Simultaneous with this appears centraliza- 
tion of authority and discipline. Articulation, codrdina- 
tion, and harmony come to be important factors. This 
may be characterized as the period of crystallization. The 
institution, as such, becomes fixed and equilibrium is neces- 
sary for existence. In this stage the institution over- 
shadows any and every individual member in the same. 
When this transition has taken place, students study at 
such and such a university and not ‘at the feet” of such 
and such a great teacher. At one end of the configuration 
is Abelard, who was the University of Paris; while at the 
other extreme stand the institutions of the present day with 
great physical equipment, intricate organization, and rigid 
academic differentiation. 


SOME SOCIAL FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 
COLLEGE MEN 


W. A. ANDERSON 


This study considers the significance of certain social 
factors with relation to the kinds of occupations selected 
as a life work by students at North Carolina State College. 

What proportion of the students in this institution have 
made vocational choices? From what fields are these 
choices made? What is the relation of the father’s voca- 
tion to that selected by his son? How much occupational 
transmission is there from grandfathers to grandsons? 

Is there any relation between the place where these men 
were reared and the vocation they choose to follow? Are 
the suggestions of fathers and mothers important in the 
vocational choices of the son? What relationship is there 
between the choice of a life work and the chief industries 
in the areas where the students were born and reared? 
Who are considered the leading citizens in the community 
and does there seem to be any association between their 
occupations and the vocational choice of the college man? 
What chief reasons are given by these students for the 
vocational choices they have made? 

The data for this study were secured from 673, 44 per 
cent, of the 1,528 regularly enrolled students at North 
Carolina State College, as of October 1929. All were 
men. 


THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS MAKING VOCATIONAL CHOICES 


Of the 673 students, 423 or 62.9 per cent state that they 
have chosen a life work, whereas 224, 33.3 per cent, state 
they have not made such a choice. (See Table 1.) North 
Carolina State College, like other land grant institutions, 
prepares for specific vocations, particularly in the fields of 
agriculture, engineering, textile manufacturing, and other 
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industrial occupations. It is to be expected that a signifi- 
cant proportion of the student body should have definite 
vocational objectives. Two thirds of the total group 
stated a general field in which they expected to work, such 
as agriculture or engineering. But to the question of what 
specific type of work they expected to follow, only 50 per 
cent gave answers. 

Here, then, is a school, preparing for specific vocations, 
in which one third of the students have not chosen a life 
work, and one half do not know what specific work they 
hope to follow. Is this true of American colleges in gen- 
eral? If so, it would appear that emphasis should be placed 
upon vocational guidance among college men. 

As one passes from the freshman class to the senior class, 
one finds that a greater proportion of the students have 
made vocational choices. Freshmen have not made voca- 
tional choices in 38 per cent of the cases, while seniors 
have not made them in 21 per cent. In the selective pro- 
cess, the students who are less certain of their vocational 
objectives probably drop out of college to a greater extent 
than do those who have clearly defined vocational goals. 
Assisting the freshman to clearly define his vocational pur- 
pose might counteract this tendency to drop out. 


OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS SELECTED AS LIFE WORK 


Of 668 students, 254 or 38 per cent did not name the 
occupational field selected as a life work. The balance 
named agriculture, engineering, manufacturing, business, 
and the professions as the fields of choice. (See Table 2.) 
Sixty per cent of the students in the School of Science and 
Business named no vocational field. This school is the 
arts division of the institution, so to speak, and it appears 
that those students who do not have vocational objectives 
to a large degree enter this division. 

A classification of the occupations of the fathers of 
these students shows that agriculture contributes 41 per 
cent to the student group; business, 31 per cent; the pro- 
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TABLE 1 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 673 NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 
AND CLASSES, 1929 


Have 
made a Have not State a State a 
Number vocational made a general field specific type 
School in School choice choice of work of work 


Agriculture 65 23 69 
Engineerin, 221 172 43 186 
Science and Business . 124 151 130 
Textile y 62 4 62 


423 447 











117 131 
134 : 96 
98 é 97 


423 447 





TABLE 2 


THE OCCUFATIONAL FIELDS SELECTED AS A LIFE WorK BY 668 NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
COLLEGE STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS, OCTOBER, 1929. 


Manu- 
No selec- Farm- Engi- factur- Busi- Profes- 
School tion made ing neer ing ness sion Others Total 


Agriculture 23 60 it) 3 i) 4 90 
ee 0 155 5 5 5 221 


21 0 5 53 288 
0 0 60 1 0 69 


81 155 73 59 41 668 








fessions and skilled labor, 10 per cent each; government 
positions, 6 per cent; while unskilled labor contributes but 
one per cent. But one in each 100 students in this institu- 
tion comes from the unskilled labor class. The process of 
social selection makes it almost impossible for this group, 
constituting the bulk of North Carolina’s population, to 
send their children to higher educational institutions. 
While agriculture contributes 41 per cent to the group, 
only 12 per cent state that they hope to enter agricultural 
occupations on leaving the school, whereas engineering 
contributes practically no students, and 23 per cent of the 
group expect to enter this field. Business and manufac- 
turing contribute 31 per cent to this student group, whereas 
20 per cent state that they have chosen to enter this field. 
Agriculture as an occupation is not transmitting itself in 
this college group, it would appear, to as great an extent as 
the other vocations represented. Of the 254 students not 
stating a vocational choice, only 9 per cent were in the 
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school of agriculture. The balance are in the schools of 
science and business, engineering, and textiles, which means 
that very few of these expect to enter agricultural work. 


TABLE 3 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS, OCTOBER 1929 


Father’s Occupation Number 
Agriculture 270 
Business and manufacture 204 
Government positions 41 
Professions 65 
Skilled labor 64 
Unskilled labor 7 

Total 651 


THE TRANSMISSION OF OCCUPATIONS 


In 668 cases the occupation of the father and the voca- 
tional choice of the son were stated. In only 80 cases, 12 
per cent of this total, was the vocational choice of the son 
the occupation followed by the father. (See Table 4.) 
Occupational transmission from father to son, therefore, 
is not very great. This transmission occurs most frequently 
in the field of agriculture, where presumably sons are pre- 
paring to take over the farms of their fathers or enter 
some aspect of agricultural work. 

In contrast with the transmission of occupations from 
father to college-going son is the transmission of occupa- 
tion from the grandfather to the father of the student. 
Here one finds, among 586 cases where the occupations of 
both are stated, a transmission of 45 per cent, almost four 
times as great as that from father to son. 

It would appear from these figures that the father’s 
occupation has little influence in causing the college-going 
son to choose this as a life work. Further study might 
reveal that the low degree of transmission from father to 
son is the result of the son’s desire to escape from the 
father’s occupation. 
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TABLE 4 


THE TRANSMISSION OF OCCUPATIONS OVER THREE GENERATIONS AMONG NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS, OCTOBER 1929. 


NUMBER IN SAME OCCUPATION 














Fathers Fathers Grandfathers, 
and Fathers, 
Grandfathers Sons and Sons 
School 

Number Number in Number Number in Number Number in 
reported occupation reported occupation reported occupation 

Agriculture........... 89 58 89 38 89 35 

Engineering.... pave aes 199 64 221 22 195 0 

Science and Business.. 245 129 292 8 245 8 

| eS ee 53 14 66 12 53 2 

Total grcup........ 586 265 668 80 555 45 


PLACE WHERE REARED AND VOCATIONAL CHOICES 


Of the 619 students who stated they were reared in a city 
(defined as a place of over 2500 people), or a town (popu- 
lation 500 to 2500), or the open country (places of less 
than 500 population and the farm regions), 60 per cent 
desire to work in a city, 21 per cent in a town, and 19 per 
cent in the country. (See Table 5.) Of this group, 36 
per cent were reared in cities, 24 per cent in towns, and 
40 per cent in the country. A much larger proportion of 
the group desire to work in cities than were reared there, 
while a much smaller per cent desire to work in towns or 
the open country than were reared in these areas. 

In all, 45 per cent of the students desired to shift resi- 
dences from their place of birth and rearing. Only 15 per 
cent of the city-reared boys desired to shift as contrasted 
with 62 per cent of the town or country boys. Only a 
small proportion, 7 per cent, of the city and town students 
expressed the desire to shift residences to the rural areas, 
while a large proportion, 45 per cent, of the country and 
town boys expressed the desire to shift to the city. Eighty- 
five per cent of the boys reared in cities wanted to work 
in the city, while 38 per cent of the boys from towns and 
the country wished to return to these places. It is in- 
teresting that equal proportions of the boys reared in 
towns and the country desire to return to these respective 
places, while the desire to shift residences comes largely 
from boys reared in these areas. 
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TABLE 5 


LocALITY WHERE 619 NoRTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS EXPRESS A DESIRE 
TO WoRK WHEN THEY COMPLETE COLLEGE 


NUMBER DESIRE TO WORK IN 

















Students in school of Number Reared in City Town Country 
eee 17 y, 4 10 
Agriculture PMN, ah oko wee Case qj 2 2 3 
en Se 69 4 8 50 
ae ha nici acd.eie a 85 79 5 1 
Science and Business Town............... 63 31 24 2 
CONEY ease cv citslac ee 119 52 28 32 
on) Deere 86 78 2 6 
Engineering : ee eee 61 40 20 1 
eee 60 33 17 10 
ree 35 30 5 0 
Textile 2 a ree 19 8 11 0 
eee 12 8 4 0 
BC sive cack ounees 223 190 16 17 
Total ar See 150 87 57 6 
er 243 97 57 92 
All places combined... 619 374 130 115 


Of 630 students who stated the place where they were 
reared, 276, 40 per cent, made no statement of vocational 
choice. (See Table 6.) Of the students reared in cities, 
34 per cent had made no vocational choice, as contrasted 
with 42 per cent of the students reared in towns and 41 
per cent reared in the country who had made no choice. 
Boys reared in cities seem slightly more certain of their 
vocational choices than those reared in small towns and 
open country. 

Seventeen, 7 per cent, of the 251 students reared in 
cities and 6, 4 per cent, of the 133 students reared in towns 
stated farming as their vocational choice. (See Table 6.) 
The open country in North Carolina contains few occupa- 
tions in addition to farming so it has little power to absorb 
population. To select vocations other than farming almost 
invariably requires residence in the town or city. There is, 
therefore, only a slight shift of residence from the cities 
and towns in order to follow occupational choices on the 
part of college-trained men. 

Of the group of 276 men reared in the open country, 
55 or 20 per cent stated farming as their vocational choice, 
while 80 per cent named occupations demanding residence 
in a city or town. While, therefore, there seems to be 
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little choice of occupations that would bring college men 
into the open country, there is very significant choice of 
occupations that would carry men from the country to the 
town and city. 

TABLE 6 


THE VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 660 NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
STUDENTS AND THE PLACES WHERE THEY WERE REARED 


Number Reared in 





Occupational Choice City ‘Town Country 


Accountant 1 ts 1 
Banker ss te 1 
General business 17 
Chemist 2 
Civil service 
Contractor 

Cotton broker 
Dentist 

Engineer 

Farmer 

Insurance agent 
Journalist 

Lawyer 
Manufacturer 
Merchant 
Minister 

Physician 

Real estate 
Railroad 

Salesman 
Teaching 

Textile dyeing 
Tobacco buyer 
Scientist 

Artist 

No selection made 


——- 
— mr KD ST 
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Total 251 133 276 


Perhaps the choice of a life work is associated with a 
desire to live in a certain area. Of 642 students who ex- 
pressed a desire to follow their occupation in a certain 
place, 412, 64 per cent, wished to work in a city; 119, 19 
per cent, wanted to work in a town; while 111, 17 per cent, 
wanted to work in the open country. (See Table 7.) Of 
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the large group of men reporting no vocational choice, 69 
per cent expressed the desire to work in a city, 21 per cent 
in a town, and 10 per cent in the open country. Even where 
there is doubt as to the kind of work the student desires 
to follow, there seems to be little serious doubt as to where 
he wishes to work. Of the vocational choices made, the 
only ones which the students expressed the desire to follow 
in the open country to any significant degree were farming, 
engineering, and teaching. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
students who selected farming as a life work expressed the 
desire to pursue this occupation with residence in the open 
country, while 22 per cent wished to live in a small town 
and city. Of 139 men selecting engineering as a life work, 
11, 8 per cent, expressed the wish to live in the country; 
while of 16 men selecting teaching, 6, 37 per cent, wished 
to live in the country. There are a few scattered cases of 
the selection of vocations which the men hope to follow 
in the open country but they are not significant so far as 
the total group is concerned. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VOCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS 
OF FATHERS AND MOTHERS 

Vocational choices made by college men may be in- 
fluenced by the suggestions of fathers and mothers. In 
661 cases, 394, 60 per cent, of the fathers and 429, 65 per 
cent, of the mothers made no vocational suggestion which 
consciously registered in the minds of the sons. In 277 
instances where fathers made suggestions, 75 sons, 27 per 
cent, made the vocational choice suggested by the father. 
This is 11 per cent of the total group. In 242 instances 
where mothers made vocational suggestions, 54 students, 
22 per cent, selected the occupation as life work. This is 
8 per cent of the total group. Thus it would appear that 
only about one student in 10 is influenced in his vocational 
choice by the father or mother, if one assumes that their 
suggestions were influential. The association between the 
choice of the son and the suggestions of the parents may 
simply be accidental. 
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TABLE 7 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 642 NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND THE PLACE IN WHICH THEY DESIRE TO FOLLOW THAT WORK 


Number Desiring to Work in 








Occupation Selected City Town Country 

Accountant 1 1 

Banker 1 ae 

General business 33 10 mn 

Chemist - 1 1 

Civil Seruice 1 

Contractor © 2 

Cotton or stock broker 2 ae oe 

Engineer 119 16 12 

Farmer 5 13 61 

Insurance agent 1 : 

Journalist a ee 

Lawyer 2 ai 1 

Manufacturer 50 18 

Merchant 2 1 

Physician 2 2 

Real estate 1 a ie 

Railroad + re 1 

Salesman 1 - 

Teaching 3 8 7 

Textile dyeing 1 — 

Tobacco buyer 1 site 

Scientist 4 2 

Artist 1 wm - 

No selection made 171 51 25 
Total 412 119 111 


The occupations suggested by the fathers in the order 
of their numerical importance include engineering, 60; 
farming, 37; manufacturing, 33; physician, 31; general 
business, 30; lawyer, 18; minister, 10. 

The mothers’ suggestions include physician, 49; engi- 
neer, 38; manufacturing, 37; ministry, 36; general busi- 
ness, 25; farming, 22; and lawyer, 21. Fathers and 
mothers who made vocational suggestions to their sons 
emphasized the professions and business, especially engi- 
neering, medicine, law, and the ministry. The difference 
in the suggestions of fathers and mothers is noteworthy. 
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THE CHIEF INDUSTRY IN THE AREA WHERE THE STUDENT 
WAS REARED AND HIS VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


Does there seem to be any association between the chief 
industry conducted in the area where the students have 
been reared and the choices they have made of a life work? 
Of 661 students giving information, 364, 55 per cent, 
stated that farming was the chief industry of the area. In 
87 cases, 13 per cent, textile manufacturing was named, 
while 2 per cent named lumbering and railroading, respec- 
tively. No others were listed as the chief occupations in 
significant numbers. Thirty-two students, 5 per cent, stated 
no chief occupation. 

Of the group of 661 men, 93, 14 per cent, stated as 
their vocational choice the occupation named as the chief 
industry of their home area. These, however, included 
only agriculture, in which case 66 men named it as their 
choice, and textile manufacturing, which 23 men named as 
their choice. In both these cases it is probably true that 
some direct connection with the occupation, such as owner- 
ship of the farm or mill by the father, was influential 
in the son’s choice. In the largest proportion of the cases 
it is apparent that little relationship exists between the 
vocational choice and the chief occupation of the area. 
Whether a negative association is present between the 
vocational choice and the chief industry needs further 
study. It may be true that the students decided not to 
enter the chief occupation of the area and therefore made 
choices of other occupations or made no vocational choice 
at all. Such a condition may account for the significant 
proportion of this group who have made no choice at all. 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE LEADING CITIZEN AND THE 
VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF THE STUDENTS 


In 660 cases, 65 men, 9 per cent, did not state the occu- 
pation of the person they considered the leading citizen in 
the area where they resided. The rest of the group named 
farming in 178, 27 per cent, of the cases as the occupation 
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of the leading citizen; manufacturing in 90, 14 per cent, of 
the cases; banking in 77, 12 per cent, of the cases; law in 
56, 8 per cent, of the cases; medicine and merchandising 
in 30 cases, 5 per cent, each. Other occupations were 
named in smaller numbers. 

- In all, 75 students, 11 per cent, of the 660 men named 
as their vocational choice the occupation of the person 
they considered the leading citizen of the area. There is, 
therefore, not much association between the vocational 
choice and the occupation of the leading citizen. 

It is interesting to note that farming was named as the 
occupation of the leading citizen in the area where these 
students were raised to a greater degree than any other 
vocation. Though in many communities there may not 
have been serious competition, nevertheless the leadership 
of farmers is without doubt recognized in many areas 
where merit is required to occupy a leader’s role. 


REASONS FOR SELECTING A VOCATION AS A LIFE WORK 


The students in this group were asked to state the chief 
reason for selecting as a life work the occupation they did. 
In 177 cases, 26 per cent of the total, no reason was given. 
The answers given by the rest were classified into the seven 
major classes into which they seemed to fall. Of the seven 
reasons, ‘‘interest in or love for the work” was stated 
by 227, 34 per cent, of the group. (See Table 8.) This 
reason is a broad generalization, but may represent a chief 
element in the choice of vocations by college men. “Oppor- 
tunity in the field’ was stated as the chief reason for the 
vocational selection made by 110 men, 16 per cent of the 
group. “Opportunity” is also a very broad category and 
might mean a number of things. Sixty-eight men, 10 per 
cent, stated that “previous preparation for the work”’ was 
the chief influence with them. In 50 cases, 7 per cent, 
“economic return” was stated as the chief motive for selec- 
ting the line of work. This would make it appear that 
the economic motive is not the most significant in choosing 
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vocations. It may be that economic return is unconsciously 
assumed by many of these men. ‘Need for the work in 
society” and “‘the social contribution that can be made” are 
reported as the chief reason for selecting a given occupa- 
tion in 5 per cent of the cases. 


TABLE 8 


THE CHIEF REASON STATED FOR THE SELECTION OF A SPECIFIC OCCUPATION AS A LIFE 
WorkK BY 669 STUDENTS AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


NUMBER SELECTED BECAUSE OF 


Need 
Pre- Econ- for Interest Oppor- Social 
para- omic In- work inor tunity contri- 
School lion re- depend- in lovefor in bu- Not 
for turn ence soctely work field lion stated 


Agriculture 5 9 2 41 6 9 14 91 
Engineering....... 21 15 3 92 53 3 34 
Science an 

Business 21 5 77 24 8 116 288 
Textile 5 0 17 27 0 13 69 


50 10 227 110 20 177 669 











Interest and opportunity, however defined, seem, there- 
fore, to bulk largest among these men in the verbal expres- 
sions of reasons for their selection of vocations. One 
wonders how much information concerning these vocations 
the students had upon which to base their ideas of interest 
and opportunity. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

One third of the men studying at North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering have not chosen 
a life work and though 63 per cent of them state that they 
have made the choice of a vocation, only 50 per cent state 
the specific type of work they expect to follow. 

This institution prepares for specific vocations, and if 
other American colleges and universities show similar con- 
ditions, it would appear that some emphasis should be 
placed upon vocational guidance among college men, especi- 
ally among freshmen. 

In the choice of vocation, agriculture is not being trans- 
mitted to as great an extent as other occupations, while 
engineering is selected by an abnormal number of students. 

The transmission of occupations from paternal grand- 
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fathers to fathers is almost four times as great as the 
transmission from the fathers to their college-going sons. 
One in eight of the college men selected the vocation of 
their father as their own life work. 

Almost one half of these students expressed the desire 
to shift their residence from the place where they were 
reared and to carry on their life work in some other type 
of place. This desire to shift expressed itself chiefly among 
the town and country-reared boys, where 62 per cent ex- 
pressed the desire to shift. Only a small proportion of the 
students expressed the desire to follow their life work in 
rural areas while a large proportion expressed the desire 
to work in cities. The rural areas contain few occupations 
other than farming and so have little power to absorb 
population, while the selection of certain types of work as 
vocations practically demands residence in a city or town. 
Only a small percentage of the men selecting occupations 
nominally carried on in cities expressed the wish to work 
in the open country. 

Most fathers and mothers do not make positive sugges- 
tions that register consciously in the minds of their sons 
regarding vocational careers. Further study might reveal 
many negative suggestions that tend to cause the sons to 
turn away from given occupations to other types of work or 
to make no choice of a life work at all. Where parents 
make suggestions of a vocational career, about one son in 
ten selects that vocation. This association may be purely 
accidental. 

Farming and textile manufacturing are the two major 
industries carried on in the areas where these students were 
reared. Only a small proportion of the men, 14 per cent, 
stated either of these two as their vocational choice. 
Fathers probably own farms or mills and sons expect to 
take over this work. 

The students select as a life work only to a small degree 
the occupation of the person they consider the leading 
citizen in the area where they lived. Farming is named 
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as the occupation of the leading citizen by one fourth of 
the students. 

The reasons stated for selecting a given occupation as 
a life work emphasize interest and opportunity in the 
work. Economic return is not significantly emphasized, 
though students may have included it in the term oppor- 
tunity. No student stated that he was going to follow an 
occupation because of the suggestion of father or mother. 
The reasons stated are in broad terms and are general. 

The results of this study are largely negative, indicating 
that the choice of a life work is not significantly influenced 
by social factors which are often suggested as being of 
importance. 
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DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


THESES DEALING WITH THE PROBLEMS OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


The literature in the field of higher education has run 
a steady output of material upon the classical problem of 
academic freedom. Most of this material has been emo- 
tional rather than judicial or scientific. Little effort has 
been made to determine the relative réles played by facul- 
ties and boards of control in actual administrative practice. 
Two recent doctoral theses in the School of Education at 
New York University have attacked this problem; the first’ 
dealing with American State universities, the second? 
making a comparative study of practices in this country and 
in Europe. 

Bird isolated the following functions in university con- 
trol with the purpose of determining, as objectively as 
possible, the relative parts played by the teaching faculty 
and external boards of control in the exercise of these 
functions: (1) making regulations concerning admissions; 
(2) determining curricula; (3) determining the require- 
ments for degrees; (4) selecting faculty members; (5) 
appointing faculty members; (6) preparing the budget; 
(7) approving the budget. 

The most significant conclusions reached in his study of 


36 State universities may be quoted from an abstract of 
Bird’s thesis: 


Internal Control—The faculties and their officers and com- 
mittees actually determine policies governing admissions 
and curricula in all of the institutions studied, and they deter- 
mine policies governing degrees in all but one of the institutions. 
They help in the selection of faculty members in all but one 
of the institutions studied and actually assist in the appointment 
of faculty members in five of the universities. In all of the 
cases included in this study the faculties and their officers and 


1A Study of the Problem of Faculty Control in State Universities, by Joseph W. Bird. 


*A Comparative Study of the Problem of Control in the Administration of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States and Europe, by Samuel Katzin. 
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committees help in the preparation of the budget and in two 
instances they assist officially in the approval of the budget. 

External Control—The university presidents (who are 
directly responsible to the governing boards) do not assist in 
determining policies governing admissions, nor do they assist in 
prescribing and controlling the curricula. In only one instance 
does the president help in determining policies governing degrees. 
The presidents codperate in the selection of faculty members 
in twenty-three of the cases studied, and actually make the 
appointments in all of the thirty-six instances. They assist in 
the preparation of the budget in all of the universities studied 
and actually approve the budget in all but one case. 


Such a study should go far towards quieting the emo- 
tions of those restless proponents of academic freedom 
who apparently would make of university administration 
an old ladies’ sewing-bee. After all, in our American State 
universities, the rule, with rare exceptions, is that faculties 
control educational policies, while external boards and 
their presidents, as the responsible representatives of the 
State, control financial and business policies. 

Katzin’s study dealt with the same factors of control 
and three others, taking for its domain the universities of 
the United States, Germany, France, England, Belgium, 
Poland, and Italy. His versatility in the command of 
several European languages enabled him to get at the 
history and legal bases of control in the charters, statutes, 
and other authoritative documents in the universities of 
these various countries. Brief quotations from his conclu- 
sions follow: 


The writer reaches the following conclusions: (1) that none 
of the continental European universities studied have complete 
faculty control; (2) that in Great Britain only a smaller part 
of the universities have complete faculty control, while in the 
greater part of British universities the control is divided be- 
tween the faculties and external boards; and (3) that in 
American universities, while they are legally entirely subject 
to external boards of control, in actual practice the faculties 
participate to a considerable extent in the exercise of important 
basic powers or functions of control. 

The writer, therefore, concludes that while there is a certain 
amount of contrast between America and Europe in the rela- 
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tionship of the powers of control possessed (by university facul- 
ties to the powers of control possessed by boards of control or 
other external agencies, that contrast is not as great as the 
critics of American universities contro! maintain. Neither are 
the European universities in general free from outside control, 
as it is claimed by the critics, nor are the American universities 
entirely under outside control. Essentially—whether in America 
or in Europe—university control is “mixed control,” as both 
in America and in Europe the faculties and external agencies 
collaborate in the exercise of functions of control. 


These two theses constitute valuable contributions of 
a factual character towards the better understanding of a 
problem where the literature has hitherto been largely 
polemical. 


OTHER RECENT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY THESES IN THE 
FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Another doctoral thesis dealing with administration in 
higher education is that of Dr. Alexander Brody who also 
chose the American State university for his realm of inves- 
tigation.* Using court decisions as his basic source mate- 
rial the author has brought together by discriminating 
analysis and well-nigh indefatigable labor a valuable body 
of legal principles and practices for the guidance of those 
interested in the administration of State universities. Let 
presidents and potential presidents take note. 

Still another important study of a State university ad- 
ministrative problem is found in the thesis of Dr. Oscar C. 
Schwiering of the University of Wyoming.‘ Here the 
author deals with the problem of reorganization of the 
first two years of university work with especial reference to 
the better adaptation of curricula to the needs of students. 
After a thorough study of experiments and progres- 
sive practices in colleges, junior colleges, and universities 
throughout the country, application is made of principles 
thus derived to conditions in the University of Wyoming 
~ #The Relation of Government to Higher Education, by Alexander Brody. 


‘Curricula Reorganization in the Lower Division of State Universities with Special Appli- 
cation to the University of Wyoming. 
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from which the author had collected extensive data re- 
garding students. 

Dr. Milton D. Proctor, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Uniontown, Pa., in a thesis entitled Terminal 
Curricula in the Coal-Mining Industry, present a thorough- 
going study of the problems of determining two-year ter- 
minal curricula of a vocational character for junior colleges 
located in cities and communities of the bituminous coal 
mining areas of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Ohio. The timeliness of such a study becomes ap- 
parent when it is realized that from a State point of view 
the present legislation relative to the junior college in 
Pennsylvania is very limited and inadequate. 

Dean Frans A. Ericsson of Upsala College in a thesis 
entitled Freshman Failures and How to Prevent Them, 
studies 402 freshman students, approximately 100 students 
at each of four Swedish Lutheran colleges: Upsala, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Bethany, and Augustana Colleges. The 
freshmen entering these colleges in September 1930 were 
given the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination, Form A, the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination, 1930 Edition, and the Iowa High 
School Content Examination, Form A-1. The midyear 
scholarship marks made by these freshmen were compared 
with their scores made on these tests. From among the 
freshmen at Upsala whose scholarship had been reported 
as unsatisfactory after the first six weeks, control and ex- 
perimental groups were formed equal in number and ap- 
proximately so in test scores and scholarship marks. The 
control group was allowed to continue its program with 
other freshmen with no special attention during the 
semester. The other group was organized into a special 
class for supervised study periods meeting 50 minutes 
twice a week for approximately 10 weeks. It was found 
that the student’s score on the American Council Psycholo- 
gical Examination indicates success in scholarship to a much 
higher degree than do scores on the other two tests. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Evolution of the Common School, by Epwarp H. REIs- 
NER. .New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, 
590 pages. 

A history of the elementary school, from its beginnings in the medieval 
town to the present. Emphasis upon the relation of popular education 
to changes in social and economic life, and to changes in the conception 
of the individual and his relationship to human society. Excellent pro- 
fessional background for elementary teachers. 


Culture and Education in America, by Haroitp Rua. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931, 
404 pages. 

A background of the progressive education movement, written in 
terms of the social and intellectual history of American culture, and 
pointing out needed steps in educational reconstruction. The author 
emphasizes in his preface that the volume is a statement of the educa- 
tional theory underlying the social science pamphlets. Particularly 
recommended to all teachers using those pamphlets. 


The Teacher’s Relationships, by SHELDON Emmor Davis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, 416 
pages. 

An interesting discussion of the ideals and relationships which are the 


care of the emerging professional attitude among teachers. Every 
teacher would profit by the reading of this book. 


Society and Education, by JOHN A. KINNEMAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, 558 pages. 


A text in educational sociology, primarily designed for colleges, 
teachers colleges, and normal schools, emphasizing throughout the prob- 
lem of curriculum construction in terms of the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for social participation, and constructive attack upon the problems 
of modern American life. Particularly good presentation of the educa- 
tional implications of contemporary social problems. 


Principles of American Secondary Education, by EDGAR M. 
DRAPER and ALEXANDER C. Rorerts. New York: 
The Century Company, 1932, 549 pages. 

Believing that secondary education constitutes the greatest social 
experiment in American life, the authors have set out to present a 
comprehensive picture of the secondary school in its contemporary 
social setting, and of its problems as its size, scope, and functions have 
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increased. Perhaps the best textbook on secondary education. Cer- 
tainly one that should challenge the attention of every administrator 
and teacher. 





Book Reviews 


Everyman’s Book of Flying, by ORVILLE H. KNEEN. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1930, 406 
pages. 

The average high-school boy has now progressed so far in his 
knowledge of things aeronautical that he is no longer interested in a 
book setting forth elementary principles. For some time, he has been 
looking for something different in aeronautical literature; it is my 
impression that his desire will be satisfied with Everyman’s Book of 
Flying. This book might be described as of secondary grade in the 
subject and yet not so technical as to prove discouraging to the boy 
and girl of high-school age. Encyclopedic in scope, it is, nevertheless, 
sufficiently in detail to give the reader an accurate knowledge of the 
airplane, aircraft instruments, navigation, meteorology, engines, con- 
struction details, servicing, and repairing. It contains a very thought- 
provoking chapter entitled “Jobs in Aviation.” 


The History of Physical Education in Colleges for Women, 
by Dorotuy S. AiNsworTH. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1930, 116 pages. 


Professor Dorothy S. Ainsworth of Smith College has rendered great 
service to the profession of physical education by her contributions to 
the history of physical education in colleges for women. The book 
contains a collection of rare photographs of physical-education activities 
which were taken in the latter part of the nineteenth century. This 
collection alone makes the book of great value. In addition to this the 
book contains a number of very interesting diagrams and figures. This 
contribution to history is really readable which is more than can be 
said for most histories. 


Systematic Sociology, by LEopoLD Von WIEsE, adapted 
and amplified by HAROLD BECKER. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1932, 772 pages. 


This book represents an effort to present sociology as a science clearly 
differentiated from other social sciences, such as political science, 
economics, and history. What gives this volume its distinction is that 
it is a systematic attempt to present the data of sociology as it has de- 
veloped in various nations. It is not merely a philosopy of society. 
Such an exact and discriminating presentation of sociology as a science 
is greatly needed and the author has done the job effectively. We predict 
for the book wide use as a fundamental text in sociology courses and 
as a supplementary text in all courses in sociology. 
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Problems of City Life; A Study in Urban Sociology, by 
Maurice R. Davie. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1932, 730 pages. 


This book is a penetrating study of modern city life in all its essential 
aspects. The significant fact about the volume is that it, unlike most 
books of its kind, deals with all the human problems incident to present- 
day city life and is not a mere compendium of pathological conditions. 
The central theme of the book is the problem of adaptation to physical 
and human environment. It is an unusual text for classes in urban 
sociology and at the same time provides valuable source material for 
courses in education and sociology. Every teacher in urban communities 
ought to study this volume. 


Aspects of the Social History of America, by THEODORE 
SIZER, ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, Dixon RYAN 
Fox, and Henry Seiper Cansy. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1931, 120 pages. 


This volume contains the four Mary Tuttle Bourdon lectures at 
Mount Holyoke College, 1930-1931. In scholarly and accurate fashion 
they depict social progress in Massachusetts and eastern sections of the 
American Commonwealth during their first three hundred years. The 
changes that have taken place are suggested through what has happened 
in American art and literature, and through contrasting reflections by 
reputable historians on the ways and habits of living exercised by our 
revoluntionary forebears with that of today. 


How We Inherit, by EDGAR ALTENBURG. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1928, 273 pages. 


Unlike most books written to explain the mechanism of heredity and 
its implications to students of education and others not engaged in 
special biological sciences this book is singularly free from propaganda. 
As a text its sole aim seems to be the clarification of the hereditary 
processes, and to this end the employment of the narrative form is 
commendable since it gives the phenomena described their natural dynamic 
order. The author has gone further than most writers of elementary 
genetics texts in describing the evidences for each major generalization. 
When accompanied by a series of separately published “reports” the 
book represents an introductory college course in genetics. 


Character Building for Junior-High-School Grades, by 
Evin H. FisHpack. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1930, 232 pages. 
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This little volume is a distinct addition to the limited literature nuw 
available for use in junior-high-school homeroom groups. Based as it 
is upon the episodic approach to actual problem situations, we find in 
it the use of a generally accepted method in character and citizenship 
education. 


The Ninth Yearbook, The Principal and Administration. 
Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1930, 731 pages. 


To those who have been making any considerable use of the year- 
books of the Department of Elementary School Principals, it is common 
knowledge that the Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals stands out as one of the distinctive contributions to 
this series. One has only to make a study of these pages to be convinced 
that good supervision is contingent upon and therefore must be preceded 
by good administration. The Ninth Yearbook is living and vital. It 
serves as a very practical and useful handbook for elementary-school 
principals, both experienced and inexperienced. 


Sorcerers of Dobu, by R. F. Fortune. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1932, 318 pages. 


Dr. Fortune’s book is an anthropological study which will be found 
illuminatingly intelligible to sociologists. As a young representative of 
the functional approach to anthropology, the author has portrayed in 
a vivid, illustrative way the physiology of native life and outlook in the 
Dobuan area of Molenesia. All phenomena, natural and social, are the 
result of magical operations controlled by men in possession of secret 
formulae which pass from maternal uncle to sister’s son. Hence social 
life is a battle of sorcerers. 


The Democratic Philosophy of Education, companion to 
Dewey’s Democrary and Education, by HERMAN 
HARRELL Horne. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932, 547 pages. 


As the early mediaeval universities had their commentaries on Aris- 
totle, there is good historic precedent for a student’s vade mecum on 
Dr. John Dewey’s Democracy and Education. Chapter by chapter a 
man, who is well known as a masterful university teacher, sets forth in 
simple, direct style the educational philosophy of the master. Valuable 
comment and criticism accompany the clear exposition that characterizes 
the volume. Having had considerable experience in using Dewey’s book 
as a text, the reviewer is not only convinced of the timeliness of this 
volume but of its high quality as a commentary. 
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Comenius, by H. W. Keatince. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1931, 255 pages. 


In this new volume on Comenius, the author acknowledges his debt to 
his previous translation and treatise on Comenius’s The Great Didactic 
in 1896. Students of the history of education have always found Co- 
menius a fruitful source of many phases of contemporary education. 
Thus, this volume may be of timely value to those who are interested in 
the discovery of what this great sixteenth-century scholar was thinking 
about the problems of education in his day. 


Educational Sociology, by DanieEL H. Kutp, II. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1932, xvi+ 
591 pages. 


This book represents an attempt of a trained sociologist to present a 
scientific approach to the study of educational sociology. In this attempt 
the writer has presented one of the best texts for beginning classes in 
educational sociology that has so far appeared. We can perhaps best 
indicate the nature of this text by giving its main divisions, as follows: 
(1) education in the community, (2) elementary concepts of the socio- 
logy of education, (3) theory and data for policy-making in schools, 
(4) sociology: methods and history. 


The Awakening Community, by Mary Mims and GEor- 
GIA WiLuiAMs Moritz. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, 273 pages. 


This is the story of the way in which several hundred physically 
unattractive, spiritually impoverished, economically devitalized rural 
farming communities in Louisiana are organizing their resources and 
their leadership to create more wholesome and more satisfying condi- 
tions of social life. At the present time, when so much effort is being 
directed towards the solution of the social problems caused by factors 
that are disorganizing community life, this story of the Awakening 
Community is a refreshing and valuable contribution to the literature 
of community organization. 


Social Aims in a Changing World, by WALTER G. BEACH. 
California: Stanford University Press, 1932, 165 
pages. 

The book contains a reflective and philosophical discussion of the 
author’s observations of our changing social life. The present social 


situation is analyzed, concrete problems growing out of it are discussed, 
and the aims which should guide community and social action are pointed 


out. 
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Educational Service: Its Functions and Possibilities, by 
Howarp D. Lancrorp. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931, 202 pages. 


This is a study of practices in education in terms of philosophical 
principles. The author is a Canadian and takes his illustrations from 
the Province of Ontario. The value of the book to students of educa- 
tion in the United States is not impaired by the source of the illustra- 
tive material. In fact, the obvious parallelism in the educational work 
of the countries increases interest in the analysis presented. Two 
tendencies in educational service are found by the author: (1) emphasis 
on the fulfillment of immediate life needs, and (2) emphasis on the 
fulfillment of uniform social requirements. The results of either of 
these tendencies in school work are clearly characterized. The book is 
stimulating and helpful. It should be widely read, especially iby school 
administrators who are responsible for formulating educational policies. 


The Management of the School Money, by Henry C. 
Morrison. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1932, 522 pages. 


In a time when even so vital a factor as public education in the 
United States must, of necessity, be subjected to strictest economy, the 
appearance of such a book as The Management of the School Money 
is of particular significance. The author has so organized and presented 
his material that not only the school official, but also the lay reader 
may derive a clear and comprehensive overview of the many problems 
involved in present-day financial administration of schools, and an insight 
into the soundest procedure towards their ultimate solution. The book 
is not one of accounting devices. These have their places. The adminis- 
trator must deal with financial policies, and the principles underlying 
sound policy making are set forth clearly in the text. 


America’s Story as Told in Postage Stamps, by EDWARD 
MoNnINGTON ALLEN. New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1930, vili+167 pages. 


The author, the headmaster of the Mohegan School for boys, recog- 
nizing the potency of the collecting instinct in boys and girls of grammar- 
school age, has provided them with a new type of stamp album which 
“will help . . . to a better understanding of our nation’s history.” 
Realizing that “the zeal for possession may crowd out the true mean- 
ing which the postage stamp has to convey,” he has sought to direct 
attention to these bits of colored paper as so many “miniature symbols 
which recall the tremendous events which shaped our destinies and the 
remarkable personalities who labored that America might grow.” 
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The Mastery of Sex Through Psychology and Religion, 
by Lestiz D. WEATHERHEAD. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932, 246 pages. 


Here is a text in which important information regarding the subject 
is presented in a straightforward way. The author’s contribution is 
well buttressed by important forewords from Dr. Herbert Gray and 
Dr. J. R. Rees. The book. is perhaps as good as any in its field. 
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versity. 
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Rural Community, by Sanderson. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The next annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will 
be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, during the Christmas holiday season. 

Dr. Charles C. Peters of Pennsylvania State College is chairman 
of the section on educational sociology of the American Sociological 
Society. 

Dr. David Kulp, II, professor of educational sociology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has returned to his work after spending 
his sabbatical leave in the Orient. 

Mr. Austin Coulson, deputy superintendent of the Albany, New 
York, public schools, has been elected to the office of superintendent 
of schools to succeed Dr. C. Edward Jones who retired at the end of the 
past school year. 

Dr. A. T. Stanforth, professor of educational psychology of the 
Pennsylvania State College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
been elected principal of the Sewanhaka High School at Floral Park, 
New York, and Miss Olive Bucks has been elected dean of girls in 
the same institution. , 

Dr. W. A. Gore, who for the past several years was director of the 
Bureau of Appointments of the School of Education of New York 
University, has been elected superintendent of schools at Hempstead, 
New York. 

Mr. T. P. Calkins, superintendent of schools at Hempstead, New 
York, retired and is now director of the Bureau of Appointments of the 
School of Education of New York University. 

Mr. Francis J. Brown, formerly of the education department, 
Rochester University, received his Ph.D. degree in the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University in June and has now been appointed 
assistant professor of education in the department of educational soci- 
ology of New York University. 

Mr. Harvey A. Wright has been selected as professor of mathe- 
matics at Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. Edmund Tink has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Kearny, New Jersey. 

Mr. John Wilcox has been chosen as superintendent of schools at 
Hackensack to succeed the late Dr. W. A. Smith. 

The Journal of Higher Education is published to serve as a pro- 
fessional journal for the sixty-seven thousand teachers and officers of 
the colleges and universities in the United States. Dr. W. W. Charters 
of Ohio State University is the editor. This publication is in its fourth 
year. The address is Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

(The New England Institute of International Relations held a ten- 
day session during the summer at Wellesley College. The purpose of 
this organization is the promotion of world peace. 
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Dr. Joseph Rosier, president of the State Teachers College at Fair- 
mount, is the new president of the National Education Association. 

Dr. Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools of Milwaukee, is 
the president of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

Dr. Stuart A. Rice, professor of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has joined a similar department at the University of 
Chicago. 
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